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COSMOPOLITAN ART JOURNAL. 




THE PROCESSES OF SCULPTURE. 



H E processes by 
which a statue is 
wrought, are not 
generally under- 
stood. Many sup- 
pose the sculptor to 
hammer away upon 
a block of marble, 
until his mental conception is embodied, 
never conceiving that the artist lavishes all 
his care and best powers upon a clay 
model of the work to be wrought in the 
stone. For the enlightenment of such, we 
propose to advert to the means adopted, 
from first to last, in the execution of a sta- 
tue. 

The artist having conceived the subject, 
proceeds to its embodiment. He erects a 
strong rough frame of iron, rudely shaped 
to thfi pose and size of the statue designed. 
Upon this uncouth frame the artist com- 
mences work by covering it with a plastic 
clay. This he spreads on roughly, until 
the human form is pretty well defined. 
Then follow the touches of the trowel and 
knife, cutting away, filling in, and toning 
into expression — in which process the art- 
ist exhausts his best powers, while he at- 
tentively studies the living model which is 
ever before him, poised and draped as the 
sculptured figure is to be. These models 
are men or women of the most perfect 
mould. In many instances several are in- 
troduced into the studio, each having some 
specific beauty of arm, or bust, or hip, or 
leg, or hand, or foot, or head, which the 
artist wishes to copy. 

In the sculpture of the " Greek Slave, 1 ' 
Mr. Powers' well known purity of charac- 
ter obtained as a model one of the most 
beautifully formed women of Florence ; 
and it is fair to infer that much of the sym- 
metry and faultless proportions of the 
statue, are owing to the same perfections 
in the Florentine lady. As a further in- 
stance of the use and necessity of these 
living models, the reader of history will 
recal to mind the incident of the Greek 
city, which, having ordered from Zeuxis a 
Helen, sent the artist a number of the 
fairest and most faultlessly formed maid- 
ens of the place, from whose beauties he 
might extract the matchless form of the 
Trojan heroine. For his " Eve" Powers 
had, it is said, a score of female beauties, 
who were all carefully and elaborately stu- 
died in nudibus, for only by such study of 



feature and form, of muscular development 
and changing outline, of! pose and given at- 
titude, could the sculptor have attained to 
the perfection which the celebrated statue 
embodies. 

The clay model having received the 
final touches of the artist's hand, is ready 
for " the cast," which process consists in 
taking a mould in plaster of Paris, of the 
model. This, though a delicate task, is 
performed by workmen skilled in the art, 
and requires no assistance from the artist. 
It is done by covering the clay with a coat- 
ing of semi-liquid plaster, from one to two 
inches — provision being made for taking off 
the coating in sections when it is suffi- 
ciently hardened. A short time suffices to 
harden the plaster, when it is removed 
from the clay model, and then becomes a 
mould, after due cleaning, and the conjoin- 
ing of the sections, into which semi-liquid 
plaster is run, until the whole cavity is 
solidly full. This infusion is then left to 
solidify, which it does in a few days, when 
the " mould" is broken away from it, and 
there stands the statue of plaster, in the 
most minute particular, a fac-simile of the 
clay model. 

This statue now becomes the model for 
the marble worker. The block having 
been chosen, after minute inspection, from 
the CarraTa or Seravazza quarries, is then 
introduced into the studio ; and a rough 
mason, with heavy hammer and big chisel, 
sets at work upon it, to bring it down to 
something like human proportions. He is 
then relieved by a more skillful hand, with 
finer instruments, who brings the statue 
from its chrysalis state almost into its des- 
tined perfections. Here the artist himself 
steps forward, and, seizing the delicately 
constructed steel chisel and scraper, he 
draws the veil aside, as it were, which has 
shadowed the beauty from sight, and his 
creation steps forth into light and being, 
full formed, and the cynosure of all eyes ! 

In reference to Mr. Powers' statues, 
! Mr. Migliarini, remarks, that they even re- 
| present the porosities of the skin — a per- 
fection which seems incredible. It is 
accounted for by the fact that the eminent 
' sculptor is also a very ingenious mechani- 
; cian, and has invented almost an entire new 
j set of tools, far superior to those used in 
sculpture from time immemorial. One of 
these instruments imparts to the surface of 
the marble a delicate " roughness," which 
so perfectly counterfeits the porosities and 
wrinkles of the skin as to produce the 
impression of excessive and minute labor. 



It has been the general custom to smoothly 
polish the surface of marbles, giving them 
a glassy appearance, which is extremely 
unnatural. Donatello, Gambarelli, and a 
few others have attempted to give 
something of this natural roughness 
to their surfaces ; but no artist, living or 
dead, has so successfully achieved the ex- 
cellence as Hiram Powers. With true 
disinterestedness, Mr. P. has imparted his 
knowledge of means to others, and we now 
find many living sculptors adopting his 
methods. 

The " Greek Slave" is from a single 
block of marble, from the Seravazza quar- 
ries. It is without spot or blemish, being 
one of the most perfect blocks ever used. 
Its height is five feet five inches, on its 
base. The mines of Carrara, in the Duchy 
of Lucca, are those from which marble has 
been drawn for centuries, and it is not until 
of late that any other was used for the 
purest statuary. Mr. Powers, however, 
stepped out of the beaten path, in this in- 
stance, as in many others, and by using 
the Seravazza stone has introduced it into 
general favor. It is of finer texture, and 
harder, than the Carrara marble, having 
something of a metallic ring in its solidity, 
and being capable of rougher usage. The 
" Slave" is an instance of this. It has 
been exhibited in all sections of this coun- 
try, being transported by every possible 
conveyance, yet never has received any 
injury by chipping, fracture, or other- 
wise.- This is extraordinary, considering 
that the weight of the statue is over one 
ton. A packing case, prepared by Mr. 
Powers, accompanies the marble. 



A grand performance of the great orato- 
rios of Handel has been projected to take 
place in London in 1859, and the rehearsals 
have already commenced ; the public have 
been admitted to one of the rehearsals of 
the Messiah, and forthwith the English 
papers are filled with long articles on 
Handel, and criticisms on the perform- 
ances of his music. The space allotted to 
the subject by the daily Press, indicates 
the tastes and sympathies of the people. 
Handel, though a native of Germany, was 
essentially an Englishman ; it was in Eng- 
land that he composed his great works ; it 
was there he spent the greater part of his 
life, and gained his great renown. Eng- 
land now honors his memory, and the per- 
formance of his great oratorios is regarded 
as an event of national interest. 



